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GRANDI’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 


—_— 


HE visit of Signor Grandi, Italy’s young and 

energetic Foreign Minister, which terminated 
on November 27, had aroused no undue hopes, 
and its lack of tangible results therefore caused 
no marked disappointment. Italo-American re- 
lations are at present free from controversial is- 
sues. Concrete decisions on such world problems 
as disarmament, war debts and reparation, which 
might conceivably emanate from an international 
conference, lie beyond the scope of bilateral con- 
versations. It was desirable, however, that the 
American government, which has recently learned 
France’s views on international problems from 
Premier Laval, should have a similar opportunity 
to acquaint itself with the attitude of Italy. 


The post-war financial settlement presents no 
such complex difficulties for Italy as it does for 
France. Italy’s share of German reparation 
practically equals its debts to Great Britain and 
the United States, and Italy would therefore have 
little to lose by cancellation of both war debts 
and reparation. In his address to the Council 
om Foreign Relations on November 23, Signor 
Grandi stressed the relation which, in his opinion, 
exists between these two forms of financial obli- 
gation, and declared that, should a new settle- 
ment be considered, Italy was prepared to make 
“a definite and proportional sacrifice for the com- 
mon good.” 


That the Grandi visit, coming so soon after 
that of Premier Laval, should have emphasized 
the existing divergence between France and Italy 
on the questions of treaty revision and disarma- 
Ment is little cause for surprise. Speaking be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Association on Thanks- 
giving Day, Signor Crandi stated that the world 
Must look forward, not backward, and referred 
to Mussolini’s recent speech in Naples, in which 
uy Duce argued that European reconstruction is 
Impossible so long as certain clauses of the peace 
treaties “which have driven whole peoples to the 
brink of despair and material destruction” re- 


main unmodified. Turning to disarmament, Sig- 


nor Grandi declared that the reduction of arma- 
ments should be considered a moral as well as a 
juridical obligation, and that it was inconceivable 
that some countries should remain partially dis- 
armed under the terms of the peace treaties, 
while others continued to enjoy unrestricted free- 
dom in armaments. Italy, he said, could not share 
the view that absolute security was the condition 
sine qua non for initiating any measure of dis- 
armament. A conception of security as dependent 
solely on military strength, he argued, would lead 
not to reduction but to competition of armaments. 
Security, in his opinion, is based on the har- 
monious development of two factors: arbitration 
and disarmament. He asserted that if it were 
not ior armaments and the danger of resort to 
force in international affairs, which create fear 
and distrust, the problem of security would not 
even arise. 


Considerable speculation regarding Italy’s in- 
ternal situation was aroused by the conferences 
which Signor Grandi held with a number of 
American bankers during his stay in New York. 
The Italian Foreign Minister, however, categori- 
cally denied that he was seeking a loan, and 
declared that his country was financially sound. 
Italy’s economic system, based on agriculture 
and small-scale industry, appears, in fact, to have 
weathered the world crisis with comparative suc- 
cess. Despite the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by a number of European countries, the 
Italian government has maintained the lira at the 
stabilization rate fixed in 1927. The financial 
position of the country is considerably strength- 
ened by the fact that it has contracted few for- 
eign loans in recent years, and that not more 
than $100,000,000 of call or short-term foreign 
deposits are held in Italian banks, as compared 
with $300,000,000 to $450,000,000 in deposits or 
securities held by Italians residing abroad. 


The internal situation is less satisfactory. Both 


ann 
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industry and agriculture are burdened by exces- 
sive taxation, which has increased by 51 per cent 
over 1925. At the end of September the number 
of unemployed was estimated at 757,764—almost 
the maximum figure reached in February 1931. 
About one-third of the unemployed are assisted 
by the unemployment fund at the rate of 39 cents 
a day, payable for a maximum of 120 days. In 
addition, the government and the municipalities 
have undertaken a vast program of public works, 
which is expected to furnish employment to 
800,000 men this winter. 

While government expenditures have been 
materially reduced, the decrease in revenue has 
been even more marked, with the result that the 
Italian budget showed a deficit of $4,500,000 at 
the close of the fiscal year on June 30, 1931—the 
first deficit since the budget was balanced in 1924. 
To meet this deficit, the government on September 
25 levied an additional 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty on imports. 

In an attempt to liquidate frozen assets the 
government on November 3 transferred the in- 
dustria] holdings of the Banca Commerciale Itali- 
ana, Italy’s largest bank, to a new credit insti- 
tution, the Istituto Mobiliare Italiano, with a 
capital of $25,000,000, half of which was sub- 
scribed by the government and half by industrial- 
ists and bankers. The chief function of this 
institution will be the extension of credits to 
industry and agriculture until public confidence 
has been sufficiently restored to permit the re- 
newal of private investment in industrial and 
agricultural undertakings. The Istituto Mobiliare 
Italiano, which will be controlled by the govern- 
ment, marks another step in the direction of state 
capitalism. That Italy is suffering more from 
lack of confidence in industrial investments than 
from a shortage of capital was demonstrated in 
May, when the Treasury bond issue to refund 
about $200,000,000 of Italy’s internal debt due 
in November 1931 was heavily oversubscribed. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 
Great Britain Adopts Protective Duties 

The National Government has lost little time 
in putting into effect some of the tariff measures 
foreshadowed by the Conservative victory in the 
recent election. On November 19 the House of 
Commons passed an emergency bill authorizing 
the Board of Trade to impose a 100 per cent 
tariff on all foreign manufactured goods. The 
next evening Mr. Walter Runciman, President of 
the Board of Trade, declared a 50 per cent tariff 
on twenty-three groups of manufactured articles 
for six months, starting November 25; this list 
was supplemented later by eleven additional 
items. On November 30 the House of Commons 
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went a step further by authorizing a duty » & 


fresh fruits, early vegetables, flowers and bulb 
Sir John Gilmour, Minister of Agriculture, alg 
has proposed a quota system for home-grow) 
wheat whereby millers will be required to pyy. 
chase at least 15 per cent of their wheat from 
English farmers, which is expected to increage 
the price of English wheat and thereby encourage 
grain-growing in the British Isles. 

Although the duties imposed to date have beey 
primarily on cheap manufactured goods imported 
from the Continent, radio sets, typewriters, and 
other American products are included. Despite 
the height of the duties and the speed with which 
they have been levied, many ardent protectionists 
are said to be disappointed at the small number 
of articles taxed. There is an especially strong 
demand for an extension of the duties on food 
and the imposition of a tariff on iron and steel 
products. If there is any further indication 
of dumping in anticipation of a permanent tariff, 
additional items are likely to be included. 

While the new British tariffs have aroused 
anxiety in both Europe and the United States, 
no definite measures of direct reprisal have yet 
been taken by any of the nations affected, al- 
though several have already taken action to 
counteract the effect of the depreciation of ster. 
ling. The fact that four countries—France, Ger. 
many, Holland and Belgium—have already 
started negotiations for mutual accommodation 
is hailed in certain quarters as an indication that 
the new duties can be used as a club to bring 
other nations to see the folly of the present tariff 
walls throughout the world, and to wrest other 
valuable concessions. According to reports, the 


possibility of a French loan for the stabilization | 


of the pound, in exchange for a more favorable 
tariff schedule, was discussed during the visit to 
London on November 29 of M. Flandin, French 
Minister of Finance — without, however, any 
agreement being reached. 

It is significant that at the time when these 
measures were being enacted for the curtailment 
of imports in the hope of improving Britain’s 
balance of trade, much the same effect was being 
produced by further drastic depreciation of the 
pound. On December 1 sterling exchange 
dropped to less than $3.30—the lowest quotation 
since the suspension of gold payments. As both 
the tariff and the decline in sterling are certain 
to increase the level of prices—already 15 per cent 
higher than in September—many observers feel 
that the coming months are likely to see a renewal 
of unrest, with the possibility of a determined 
effort on the part of labor for a corresponding 
increase in wages. MAXWELL S. STEWART 
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